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This survey was undertaken to provide inforsation 
about the fate of young children (0-5 years) adiitted to the care of 
voluntary societies. Data« collected frou the files of three 
voluntary societies* Included inforaat;.on about all children adnitted 
in 1962. 1963 and 1969. The uoveienta of the children were folloved 
until Deceiber 1968. lone of the children had been received into care 
uith the ain of adoption. By 1968# J7f-961 of the children uere 
restored to nothers and relatives (percents vary ulth race and reason 
for adnittance). Half of the children placed in foster care uere 
adopted by foster parents. Betueen 1/9 and 1/3 of the total 
population uould probably have to grou up in a child uelfnre 
Lastitution. Predictions based on inforsation fron the survey 
indicate that infants over sii nonths old# boys and colored children 
l«ss likely to be either adopted or restored. In recent years# a 
different pattern in the nunber and age concentration of adnissions 
has occurred# thereby rendering resnlts of Uis survey partially 
outdated. However# colored children continue to be the nost difficult 
to place. Bipansion of preventive services is presently being 
undertaken to reduce the nunber of young children adnitted to 
residential care. (IT) 
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»»Todays Foundllaga'V;. 

. ■(■ r.hiidT«. to th. ■'♦T. Of Volmtoar So;t»tl.«e 

In aurlandt 

7h« ▼oluntaiy Boci«tio8 in Eijgland have a long tradition of providing 
oare for deprived and hooeleea children, and today despite the growth 
of local authority eervioea their contribution ia atill eubatantial. 
However, Hacknan (1968) haa ahown that there are marked difforenoea 
in the charaoteriatica of the children in local authori^ and voluntary 
aooiely care. The principal reaaon for admiaaion to the oare of the 
local euthoritiea ia the abort term illneaa or confinement of the motheri 
the proportion of illegitimate children growing up in local authority 
homea ia amoll. The voluntary aocietiea, by contraat, admit few ahort 
atay children, and much of their work ia concemed with helping the 
unmarried mother and her child. There ia, liowevar, little Information 
available about the fate of theae children. How many are eventually 
reatored to their mothera, or adopted, and how many are deatined to grow 
up in inatittttione or foater homea? Can one predict from a knowledge 
of the age, aez and* colour of the child, and the reaaon for hia admiaaion 

to oare, who will be lodking 
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Ab part of their current reappraisal of their contribution to child 

welfare Dr. Bamaitlo's Society has supported a number of research projects, 

in one of which, sumnarioed below, £m attempt was made to answer these 
« 

questions. Information was collected from the files of three large 
voluntary societies about all children under five years of ago admitted 
to their care in 1962, I965 and I964. The movements of the children 
were followed until December, I968. Comparable information about young 
children in the care of Children's Departments is not available. 

An important function of the voluntazy societies is to act as adoption 
agencies, but none of the children vith iidiom wo are concerned were received 
into care with that aim. These were children ^o it was hoped would later 
be restored to their families, or who wore not accepted by the aociotios 
for impiedlate adoption beoauae it was believed that either their colour, 
their family history or their own medical status would make an adoption 
placement difficult. 
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Vhat kind of children were admitted? 



Of the 3f055 children under five adnitted in 1962 - 1964 f 57/^ were boysy 
and 27^ were coloured. The exact nunber of children who were of jnixed 
race is not known, but there is evidence that nore than half of the 
coloured children had white mothers. It should be noted that the oi ^portion 
of coloured children in oaxe at any particular time is considerably larger 
than the proportion admitted, since as will be shown they tend to remain 
in care for a longer period. 

The principal reason for admission was illegitimacy, recorded in 60j' 
of cases. Other much less frequent reasons for admission wore the break-up 
of a marriage because of divorce, s -paration or desertion, ( 15 » 7 a 0 
the long-term illness of a parent, {l.Qi') and neglect or cruelty by a 
parent, (5* 2^*) A much larger proportion of colo\irod children than white wore 
admitted because of illegitimacy, a difference aasociatod with the large 
proportion of coloured children admitted under the age of six months* Over the 
age of six months the reasons for admission of white and colourod children 
wore very similar* The ratio of boys to girls (57*43) was the same amongst ^ 
white and coloured children, and also amongst illegitimate children and 
those admitted for other reasons* A little more than a third of the sample 
(3fl^ had slbs in care,, and moat of tnese children (iSsi) had been admitted 
for reasons other thsn illegitimacy* ^ 
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Almost a half of all the under fives -adnitted durine this period uere t 

under the a«o of six months on admission, and 915« of those babies were 
illositimate. The biggest single group admitted was thoroforo illertti".«t" 
ohildron under the age of six months. Table 1. shows that illegitimacy 
remained the most frequent reason for admission until the ago of two. and 
the sec.^nd most frquent reason until the age of five. 



It is often suggested that the voluntary sooietics are conoomed with 
children from a "bettor" social background than those in the care of the 
local authorities. Information on the social class of both sots of paronrs 
is not available on a national basis, but the results of a limited survey do 
not support the suggestion. In a study of 85 two to five year olds in eleven 
voluntary society nurseries it was found that the social class of nearly a 
third of the mothers sad nearly a half of the fathers was unknown or 
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unclasBifiable. In the ranaining oaaes claasea 1 , 2 and 5 »are 
unaerrapreaented, and olaaa V was ovarrapraaantad, in oomparlaon 
wibh the census for London and S.E. England. 

Fostering 

It is not tha custom of tha voluntary sooiatiaa to placa ohildran 
diractly in faster homas. Only 9?S (H = 278) of tha sampla wara plaoad 
initially in fostar homas. tha rest wara admitted to rasidantial nurseries 

or branch homes. Kast of those (75.5S-) Pl“«i 

wara under si* months of aga, and most (87.}« wars illagitimata. 

After a varying period of time in an institution many more children 
were placed in foster homes. In all another 2e>> (M = 778) of the sample 
wara fastarad within tha three year period. Tha children most likely to be 
fostered wars white illagitimata girls admitted under tha age of si* 
months (55Ji Of them wara placed). Tha group least likely to be fostered 
ware coloured boys, admitted over tha age of si* months for reasons other 
then illegitimacy (l.4?^ of were placed). The significant varlab^ 
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of megitimataworo fostered, tut only «4 of those admitted for other 

reasons) age at admission of those admitted under 6-months vers 

fostered, but only 135i of those admitted over 6-months) and ser (38?!. 

of girls were fostered but only 32?3 of boys). The proportion of white 

and coloured girls who wore fostered was the same, but significantly 
fewer coloured boys were fostered than white boys (37% of white boys 

were fostered, and 31% of coloured toys). 

.t fHwst fostering . Most of the children who were eventually fostered 

spent a more or less protracted period in, a residential nursery before 
placement. The group most lihely to be fostered, illegitimate children 
admitted below the age of six months, were also fostered the earlies , 
but leas than half of them (43%) were placed before their first birthday. 
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Indeed, 199^ of the "boys in this group were not placed until after their 
second "birthday. The avera^jc age of fostering for children admitted before 
six months was 15 -months, and of those admitted after six months, two years 

th3^ee months* 

Success and Failure in Fostering. By the end of three years ll^® of the 
children placed in foster homes had been moved to another foster home 
,or to an institution. More coloured children than white children failed? 
by the end of five years t/o of white children had been moved and zyfo of 
coloured children. Sex and reason for admission did not affect success in 
fostering, but both ago at admission to care and the age at fostering were 
significant variables. Children admitted under the age of six months were 
more likely to succeed than those admitted later; but if one considers only 
children admitted before six months, then of those fostered before their 
first birthday fewer failed (only &/) than of those fostered after their 
first birthday (ij /) . If a child failed in a foster home he was not usually 
placed again. Only 4/' of all children fostered were tried in a second foster 
hornet and only 0*2?t.' in a third* 
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Hiimbor of moves * Because only a third of the children are fostered, and very 
few are placed in a second foster home , most of the children in the care 
of the voluntary societies have, geographically, a fairly stable early 
childhood. At the end of five years 87,.5‘;o of the 1962 admissions had hecn 
moved not more than once, either to another institution or to a foster home, 
(Adoption or restoration to the child's natural parent or family is not 
considered a move in this context) . But 5/^ of the children (N = 52) had 
moved between tiiree and eight times. Most of these cJilldaron vro»a nnt 
illegitimate. They were admitted to -eare somewhat later tha". the other 
children from very unstable homes; in most cases the series of moves 
included one or more temporary restoration. 

Adoption as an outcome of Fostering , At the end of three years 14^ of the 
whole sample had been adopted, and at the end of five years IP^o of all the 
children admitted in 1962 had been adopted. It should be remembered that the 
survey did not include children admitted specifically for adoption, 95/^ of 
those adopted were adopted by their foster parents: in many cases the 
fostering had been arranged with a view to adoption. Of the 1,057 children 
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placed in foster homes j8.79“/° had been adopted at the end of three years, 
of the 1962 sample of those fostered had been adopted at the end of 

five years. Wliite children were much more likely to be adopted than 
coloured children, and white girls were more likely to be adopted than 
white boys, ooloured girls however, were not adopted significantly more 

often than coloured boys. 

Most of those adopted ( 83 . 5 /°) had been admitted to care before the age 
of six months, and most of those adopted were illegitimate (92.5/°). 

However, a lengthy period usually ensued before adoption took place. 

Of those admitted to care under the age of six months, 45.1/> were not 
adopted until after the age of two. The sex and colour of the child did not 
affect the age of adoption. Most of the children placed had been 
considered ineligible for adoption during infancy, whilst most of the 
adoptive parents, because they were often middle-aged and already had 
children of their own, would have been considered ineligible to adopt an 




and voluntary aocietie^ Whilst fostering is the type of core 
■ost favoured hy local authorities for hobies and y^>ung children, only 59^ 
of under fives adidttod to tha care of voluntary societies wore fostered 
durii^ this period. Moreover, os a rule the voluntary societies fostered 
only one particular group of children, that is illegitiiaate children 
adnitted in the first few nonths of life. Only 13^ of young children 
adnitted at or o*er the age of six aonths were foetered. 

Foateriagt ooourred, oans lateri the mean age for fostering 

ohildren originally adnitted below tho age of six months was fifteen months. 
Moreover, ouoh of the foeterlng arranged by the voluntary societies led 
to adoptioni over a half of all the ohildren fostered had been adopted 
by their foster parents at the o.^d of five years. It would appear that 
fostering of under fives in the voluntary societies is in tho main confined 
to very young children who after a period spent In a nursery were seen 

oontaot with their mothers. No single reason for 
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this difforonce in praotioe betwson local authorities and voluntary 
sooisties can be adduced. In discussion, the adoinistratore of the 
voluntary societies, whilst approving fostering in principle tend to lay 
more emphasis than do local authoriV officials on the difficult relation- 
ship that nmy develop between the natural and the foster mother, on the 
right of the mother's wishes about fostering to be respected, and on the 
.■■-p. to the child of a fostering failure: some also tend to be lees 
critical of residential nursery care. Moreover, since foster perents for 
the voluntary societies must be practising church members it is no doubt 

more difficult to recruit them in large niimhers. 

The prsctice of rearing children in nurseries for the first year 

or two of life, and than fostering them®Sith\ view to adoption, is contrary 
to current theories of child development. It would seem important to study 
the development of these children, end the erperience of their adoptive 
parents. More important perhaps would be the reappraisal which is taking 
place in some voluntary societies of their services to unmarried mothers. 

Some mothers would have kept their babies, given adequate day care: in other 
cases an earlier decision that the mother was unlikely ever to take her baby 
home, or a less cautious approach to the problem of placing children of mired 
*«ce or with less than perfect family hietoriee would have led to earlier 

placements e 









Who goes homo? How successful are the voluntary societies in returning 
children to their families? It is no longer true that children admitted to 
oare can look forward to a life-time of institutional upbringing. At the 
end of three years yrh of children had been restored to a relation, and 
at the end of five years 46 ?^ of the 1962 admissions had been restored. 

However, not all children stand an equal chance of being restored. of 

white children, but only ^ of coloured children had been restored at the end 
of five years. 6270 of children admitted because of desertion of a parent, 
parental illness etc, had been restored, but only 54/° of illegitimate 
children, The children least likely to be restored at the end of five years 
were illegitimate coloured boys who had been admitted under the age of six 
months (22/o)j the children raost likely to. be restored were white boys 
admitted for reasons other than illegitimacy after the age of six months (65/°) 



In general illegitimate children, particularly coloured illegitimate children 
are leas likely to he restored than others, and the earlier the illegitimate 
child was admitted the less likely he was to he restored. 

Who are the chi ldren who grow up in in stitutions? 



At the end of five yee»xs a quarter of all the children admxtted in 1962 
were living in institutions. Colovired hoys, whatever their age of admission 
or reason for admission, were the children most likely to remain in 
institutional care (40/0 of them did). These were the children whoiiwere 
, least likely to he adopted or restored. Coloured girls on the other hand, 
were much less likely to remain in institutions (only 22?^ of them did so), 
because they were more often restored or successfully fostered. Illegitimate 
white girls admitted under the age of six months were the children least 
likely to remain in euti institution (only I29S of them did so) because so many 
of them were adopted. 







A third world vrLthln tho chil d care societies? 

The current aim in child care practice is to retain or restore the child 
to a stable family environment. By the end of five years nearly two thirds 
of the under, fives admitted to the voluntary societies in 1962 had been either 
adopted or restored to their parents, and this proportion remains fairly 
constant for both boys and girls, for illegitimate children and those 
admitted for other reasons, and for those admitted before the age of six 
months and those admitted later. However, this satisfactory outcome was 
enjoyed by less than half of the coloured children (475^) compared with 70 ?b 
of the white children. The coloured child entering care is out of luck-, but 
this is even more true of the coloured boy, Coloured girls do not get adopted, 
but a quarter of them were in foster homes} no-one seems to want the coloured 
boys, and at the end of five years 40 ?^ of them were still in institutions. 

Most of these boys were illegitimate. There is evidence that the problems 
of these children growing up in institutions for the most part with no family 
contacts, and no contacts with the coloured community, become very acute in 



adolescence. 
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This account of the work of the voluntary eocieties with under-fivea is 
already partially outdated, very recently, the nunher of iUeeitinate infants 
for whom admission is sou^t has dropped sharply, and their places arc heing 
taken hy slish«y older hahiea and children. These children, hecause they 
are often not available for adoption, but are difficult to restore to 
iisturbed or rejecting families, present even more serious child-care 
problems. Coloured children continue to be the most difficult to place, 
aad iarge numbers of them seem destined to grow up in institutions. Current 
thinking in both voluntary societies and children- s departments is increasingly 
concerned with an erpsnsion of the preventive servioes, so as to d.«spicalli 
reduce the number of young children admitted to residential care. It wiU 
ke some time before the feasibility and effectiveness of these attempts 

can "bo assessed. 



Packman, J. (1968). Child Care. Seeds and Numbers. Allen and Dnwln. 
This research was supported by a grant from Dr. Bamardo-s Social. 
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Main reasons for 3drois3-iQrL_t.o the voluntary aooietics borore the ago of* five. 



Ak3 at Ill egitimacy . Divorce etc . Parental Parental Parental Death, 
admissira.' illness, neglect. 
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Table 11 > 



The whereabouts of 97^ children five jreaxs after admission. 
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Note. 



There are certain diffuronoes between the characteristics of the 



children admitted by the three societies and their methods of caring for 
them, but they have more in common with each other than with the local 
authority children's departments. Jlecontly, however, one of the societies 
has come closer to the local authorities in its admission policy. 
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